and by declaring himself even willing to conclude a treaty of commerce with Britain should that be the necessary condition of a good understanding. This paper was doubtless given to Gourgaud for his guidance; and it was, in all probability, substantially the same document as that which Bertrand attempted to hand to Balrnain two months afterwards, and which Balmain declined to receive.
What is the meaning of it all? It is clear that there was no communication from Balmain to Napoleon. Putting aside the improbability of it, and the absolute silence of Balmain, the reputed author, as well as of Gourgaud, the reputed channel, the Emperor Alexander was at that time in no mood for inviting Napoleon to Russia, or asking him retrospective historical questions. On the contrary, this was the year of the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, where the Russian government demanded more stringent custody for Napoleon. We may dismiss with absolute confidence the story of the communication. But why, then, did Napoleon found a state paper on a message which he never received, and answer questions that were never asked? The explanation would appear to be this. Montholon tells us, two months before Gourgaud's departure, that the Emperor is determined to send Gourgaud to Europe to appeal to the Emperor Alexander. It seems to us, then, that in view of Gourgaud's departure, he wished to give this officer a paper, a kind of credential which could be shown; that he had faint hopes of winning the sympathy of the Russian Emperor, partly from the recollection of the ascendancy that he had once exercised over Alexander, partly because he was no doubt aware that Balmain's instructions had a shade
j6ot sovereign throw over the Bourbons,
